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THe Harvest.—Judging from the various 
notices we have sech of the crops of wheat, 
throughout the country, within the last four or 
five days, we are gratified in being able to believe, 
that although an average crop may not have been 
made, that an infinitely better one has been se- 
cured than waz anticipated. The crops of hay, 
have been generally heavy, and having been cured 
under the auspices of pleasant skies, will therefore, 
be fragrant, palatable and nutritious to those do- 
mestic animals whose good service so commend 
them to our kindliest protection. 
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We respectfully beg leave to call the attention 
of our readers to the drawings in the present num- 
ber of the Farmer and Gardener, of the buildings 
and out-houses necessary on the homestead of an 
opulent country gentleman, as also to the expla- 
nations and remarks, illustrative of the uses and 
conveniences of the several buildings. They are 
by the senior proprietor of thie work. 





CookineG By Gas---Y esterday our citizens at the 
Arcade were treated by Mr. Caldwell with a leg 
of mutton cooked on the spot by means of gas. 
The following is an account of the method and 
apparatus used : 

A burner of about 15 inches diameter is con- 
nected with a spit which rests in a tin drippin 
pan, the mutton being put on the spit, shank 
downward, and the gas burner lighted which be- 
ing circular, the pre of course applied itself equal- 


ly on.the meat ; cover of about the size of a 
Dutch oven put over it, and meat can 
be cooked at tff@rate of about a pound in ten min- 


utes. ‘The advantage of this mode of cooking is, 
ist, the cleanliness and safety ; 2d, the saving of 
labor and economy, 3d, the superior flavor of the 

_ meat, the juices being preservedi in it until it is en- 
twely cooked.---V. Orleans American. 





The canal from Columbia to the Chesapeake is 
fairly organized and we trust on the onward march |: 
#° & speedy completion. When finislied it will be 

amongst the most important and national works 





| the city. 


recommended ina liquid form. Solutions of soap 
suds and sulphur—of tobacco and glauber salts— 
of tobacco, common salt, and lime water, have 
each, been warmly commended to public confi- 
dence, to be thrown on the trees with a hand or 
garden engine. 


bine both forms of these prescriptions—the appli- 
cation of the tar either on canvass or in gutters, 
and the cleansing of the leaves by means of a 
pump, at least two or three times a week, early 
in the spring, end of a morning while the dew is 
on the leaves. This drenching plan to be contin- 
ued for three or four weeks. 


“BALTIMORE, Mm. JULY rat ae 
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Tae Erm—rne Mort. 


the insect which preys on the leaves of the elm 
tree induces me to inquise of you, or through the 


medium of your somes 5 tan whether any rem 
against | t been discovered. 
ich to befered eth 
e. to-be: removed if to mitigation of the. 

evil complained of is discovered; some trees ip 
‘beencutdown. It has been 
said, that in Philadelphia after these insects had 
attacked the elms three successive seasons they 
disappeared, whether this is true or not J am un- 
able to say. 

While on the subject of vermin I would alsa 
respectfully inquire the best method of extirpedingy 
moles from the garden, as they are very num 
ous this season. 

Any information on the above subjects will o- 
blige A Suescnriper. 
une 25th, 1835. " 


Remarks by the Editor. 


or THE Ex. 

In common with many others, the editor has 
witnessed the ravages of those insects which have 
preyed upon the Elm for the last few years, and 
has seen with feelings of unaffected pain, the in- 
efficacy of the various means recommended, and 
tried to destroy them. But he is disposed to 
think that one great cause of non-success has aris- 
en from the want of perseverance in the applica- 
tion of the several remedies. 
While some have prescribed the application of 
a tarred cloth around the trunk of the tree, others 
have recommended the tree to be encircled with 
a gutter of lead or tin, to be filled with tar, to 
preventthe worm, which generates tho insect, from. 
ascending the tree and depositing its eggs. An- 
other description of remedies have been strongly 


In our opinion, the best plan would be to com- 


- Mr. Editor—The continued devastations of 


the trees of this cake | 


"fhappy to see the fact stated by some of the public 


| head. 


fear has been in too early abandoning the rime 
dy resorted to. To ully 


contend syecessl 
such an enemy, will requite pnt ool pe 
severance, and who that can be- 
t grutige the time and se of for an 


hour of a morning, if-so ‘as the 

Elm, can be. wets. av Tits’ a shade 
ton: his side-walks. © ~ ines ti 

~Tt has been cosildendes as our correspon- 


dent suggests, that after these insects had attack- 
ed the elms: three ive seasons in Philadel- 
pphia; Whey disappeared. This is our third year, 
we believe ; and if there be any reality in the ex- 
empton-mentioned in Philadelphia, we should be 
































journals ‘of that city, as it will be a consolation to 
know.that there is at least a prospect of relief a- 


Of the liquid applications, we should prefer the 
soap suds and sulphur. 
Other remedies are highly spoken of—one is 
to bore a hole in the body of the tree and fill it 
with mercurial ointment and cork it up tightly— 
another, to bore a hole slanting downwards, and 
fill it up with spirits of turpentine and cork tight- 
ly. 
These latter remedies are the most simple, and 
as their efficacy, could soon be tested, they are cer- 
tainly :yorthy of a trial. They could do no harm 
if they did no good. 
Now if there be any virtue in the sulphur—if 
its smell is so noxious as to cause. the insect to 
leave the infested tree or shrub, would it uot be 
efficacious to put a small portion of it around the 
root of the elm trees, early in the spring, so mix~- 
ed with the earth, as to prevent its escape... 
We recollect another prescription—it is to tie 
a bag of blubber oil and salt around the tree, and 
to pour a kettle of boiling brine around the roots 
of the tree. 

Or Tue Mote. 
A few plants of the Palma Christi, interspers- 
ed through a garden, will cause this animal to 
leave the premises. 





A noble Cheese.—The editor of the Buffalo, 
N. Y. rer esr oh Diy song which pol 
be mater that city, manufac- 

by Clark Dart corer (ahr Camp, of Ham- 
bg a weighing three hundred 
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in the country. 





ght feet and three inches in circumference ! 
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To tue Patrons or THE Fanser anv Gar- 
DENER. 

Having in early life learned drawing and archi- 
tecture, and being for several years engaged in 
the construction of buildings, I have derived great 
advantages, subsequently, from the information 
thus acquired, in the erection of even the roughest 

“building on my farm, enabling me as it did in its 
plan and arrangement, to consult economy and 
convenience, and to adapt it to the peculiar pur- 
poses for which it was required, with the least 
possible expense, matters which, with a judicious 
agriculturist, should never be lost sight of. In- 
deed, according to my views, these are the chief 
objects to be consulted in the whole internal econ- 
omy and management of a landed estate, whether 
regard be had to its cultivation, or to the improve- 
ments thereon. In saying this in favor of what 
may be considered the useful, 1 wish it not to be 
thought that! would reject, or that I am nota lov- 
er of, appropriate architectural decorations and or- 
naments; for of these Iam a warm and decided 


admirer, and especially so where the means are 
ample, and can be spared from such things as are 
essential to comfort. 

From the benefit and satisfaction I have derived 
from a knowledge of architecture and drawing, I 
have been induced to believe that it would not be 
unacceptable to our numerous subscribers, to pre- 
sent them with a few drawings of plans of dwel- 
lings, and the necessary out-houses suited to the 
purposes of farmers of various grades. And I 
shall do this in the hope that, in some instances 


tive ideas from the drafts and explanations which 
I shall from time to time lay before them. I am 


to please all ; 


at least, those of our readers who may be about 
to build on their farms, may gather some instruc- 


far from believing that I shall be so fortunate as 
but I am confident, that each may 
find something which will aid him in arriving at 
a proper conclusion as to the plan of such a house 
as will be best adapted to-his wants, locations, 


<< Ka 


r ea inthe cheapest way oo Sistenlly with doen, 


bility, taste and usefulness. 


submitting the following plan, and gection of a 
apacious dwelling, commodious enough to ae- 
commodate a large andopulent family, with com- 
fort and convenience; which will be found to 


sidered in relation to its cost. 

The approach to this building is intended to 
be either from the east, west, or northerly, apd to 
terminate at the north door; to be protected from 
the northern blast by tall oak, hickory, or such 
other trees as may be native there, thinly seatter- 
ed over the ground, which may be set in grass; 
and these to be interspersed with groups of dal- 


fur effect.. Should such protection not be practi- 
cable, a well cultivated orchard of fruit trees will 
answer in their stead ; but the latter, as well aé 
agood vegetable garden, would, probably, exceptin 
the case described, answer best, if placed eastward- 
ly of the mansion, and the farm buildings, such as 
barn, stabling, &c., to the westward, or reversed 
as might be réquired by the site, leaving the south 
front an open lawn, unincumbered with trees, ex- 
cept here and there,’at a distance, single ornamen- 
tal trees, with a few clumps, of evergreens, and 
on the right and left small groves of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, so arranged as to make the lawn 
in front widen as these groves extend from the 
mansion. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE Drawines. 
Of the Mansion. 


A. Plan of the first story. 

B. Elevation of the north front, with study and 
managers house to the right and left. 

C. The south front. 

No. 1, common parlor: No. 2; drawing room: 
No. 8, housekeeper’s or dressing room: No. 4, 
breakfast room: No. 5, entrance hall: No. 6, 
north portico : No. 7, south portico ; No, 8, kiteh- 
en: No. 9, pantry: No. 10 & 11, office and store 
room or working shop, &c.: No. 12, passage from 
hall to kitchen, under the upper flight of stair 
steps, (this might if necessary be converted into 
pantry or closet for china:) No. 13, passage from 
common parlor to dressing room. 

The second story to be diyided as below with 
the addition of one room ovdiihggll. The gar- 
ret will make 4 good rooms, by Waving two win- 
dows in each gable end, and two dormant windows 
on each front. . 

By the arrangement of the rooms on the first 
floor it will be perceived, that, from the common 
parlor, with three steps the mistress of the family 
can be at the cellar door, which is situated under 
the first flight of stairs, or at the dressing room 
door, as occasion may require, and that with five 
steps she can reach the kitchen fire, a most im- 

rtant place, by the bye, for her to keep a vigi- 
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and purse, so as to enable him to accomplish his 


ant eye over, if she be desirous of having her cu- 





With this view I shall commence my labord by 


combine no_ small degree of elegance when COB, 


sam, fir, or other evergreens, tastefully arranged , 
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back, of the common parlor . 2 
some, this location of the kitchen fire place.may 
be viewed as an objection, and as rendering the 
of the building pale attractive as it 
would be if the chimaey were at the extreme outer 
end ofthe kitchen, pe with such I am ready to 
join in opinion: But if they only desire to relieve 
the general aspect of the building from what might 
be viewed in the light of an architectural deform- 
ity, their object.can be attained by a very simple 
cess, and one too, of but inconsiderable expense 
—by merely ¢arrying up chimneys from the study 
and-servant’s rooms. Should this latter sugges- 
tion not be adopted, it will readily. be conceded 
that the apparent defect in the beauty of the house 
is more than balanced by the superior utility, and 
increased comfort arising from the location of the 
kitchen fire place,as before premised. If the flue 
or funnel of the kitchen fire place be carried up 
in the same stack of chimneys, as those of the 
mansion house, being of the same height, it will be 
less liable to smoke than if under the influence of 
the eddy which would be formed were it carried 
up independently of, and of less elevation than, 
those of the main building, as they necessarily 
must be, if projected from the outer end of the 
kitchen. There are two other advantages to be 
gained by building the fire place adjoining the par- 
lor ; first, it will contribute largely towards warm- 
ing it, and secondly, it will be more convenient 
for the superintendence of the mistress of the 
family, and yet the sitting parlor may be render- 
ed-entirely private, when necessary, by closing 
ihe dour. 
Having thus explained the drawings of the 


Mansion house and its appendages, I shall now 
proceed to describe the necessary farm buildings 
for such an estate, and particularly if a large quan- 
tity of hay be raised and much stock be kept. 


No. 1. Ground plan. 

A. Carriage house. 

B. Family horse stable. 

C.C.C. Feeding passages. 

‘D. Cow stables with door to back the cart in 
for the purpose of hauling out manure. 

E. Stable for work horses. 

F.F. Two lathed corn cribs. 

G. A vacant space under the bridge leading in- 
to the barn, and between the barn and bridge a- 
butment, which admits of a door into the granary 
between the stables and barn floor. 

H. A walled embankment or bridge-way into 
the barn. 

F.F. A covered enclosed way into the barn un- 
der which is two corn cribs, between which the 
cart passes into the barn, 

M. A carriage-house door. 

N.. Barn door. 

P.P. Hay Mows. 

R. A granary story divided into garners. 

S. A door leading into the granary story. 

T. A door to the feed passages. 

U. A window with wide moveable slats to shut 
out cold, or let in air—several of these are neces- 
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shewing all the timbers and scantling.. . “=. «< 
No. 3, The north section of the barn-ghe 
the timbers and doors... — = : ee 


made of wood; hence the necessity of projecting 
the eve of the roof of the barn so as to protect the 
wood work. from ,wet.end consequent decay ; and 


formed, to throw corp.into, in wet weather, as it 
may be husked.in the barn. Under this bridge- 
way and these corn-cribs, there will be a conveni+ 
ent cart-shed, provided the barn be not built on 
too much of a declivity. From $ to 5 feet is suf- 


to the south front of the barn, as the stabling is 
far more healthy when not much under ground. 
The earth may be removed from the foundation 
to the outer part of the bridge-way, so that the 
cost of it will be trifling, except for the wall a- 
round it to keep up the earth. By means of this 
bridge and covered-way, we not only gain a cart 
shed and two corn-cribs, but are enabled by it to 
get the carts, when loaded with either grain or hay, 
up into the barn floor, 16 feet above the floor of 
the stables, thus affording the facility of convey- 
ing the hay and grain, by means of a funnel, to be 
prepared for the purpose, into the feed passages 
and granary below. The hay mows being 17 by 
37 feet, and 19 feet high, will hold a very large 
quantity, and besides a great deal may be stowed 
away above the square in the. roof, there being no 
collar beams to take up the room. Aboufliine- 
half of these immense stowing rooms be be- 
low the eaving rail, which is 3} feet above the 
barn floor, the hay may be rolled off the cart into 
the mows, thus saving all the trouble and labor 
of pitching itup into the loft, as is the case in such 
stables and barns as have their floors on a level 
with the ground. 

On the south front a cow-yard ought to be en- 
closed about 110 feet long, and from 60 to 100 
feet wide, according to the number of young cat- 
tle to be wintered in it. The milch and working 
cattle being fed in the stalls renders it unnecessa- 


Ys Blop ladder, «0 se vv ane seerved 
Quy, groynd plan of « tar. 60 feet by 40, 

. No, 2. A-section of the. gate end of.therbart, stn 
Inasmuch as the stone abutment of the bridge- K 
way into the barn has to be built 8 or 9 feet from 


the back of the barn, to give entrance and air to 
the granary story, that part of the bridge has to be 


by oardina ae aw and inside with a light/in another--this latter arrangement alwaysthad in 
rame Of, oakep lathes, 1 by 3 inches, two come|my yiew a-most U 
modigug corn etibs 5 by. 11/or 12 feet will be east S most unsightly epd.apraystem-like as- 


ficient fall from the north end of the bridge-way wards to a wheel 
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f 1 : L3 ' rare ‘ 
Scene etaca eee 
oftools and implements, always reflects 
upon the proprietor of an estate. °°) 

it will strike the intelligent farmer and 
that ve he arena the out-build- 
ings on an extensive plantation, conveni 
nomy and comfort, to man:and beiaeh enpaibadtly -emi- 







nently consulted, and that in of : in 
appearance, it very-far fede easld gente it 
may be so termed, nga. here, a stable 
there,.a cornrhoust in one: anda cowshouse 


{ eon Santon £ i ey) ae ee 
Ifa thrashing maghine:should be intended.to 
be used in the getting-out of the~grain, prepara-. 
jtion for the horse-path. may, be made under the 
ip floor, in ee cow nin or in a partofone of. 
© passages, from which a. strap may pass up- 
poe machine. 


.» ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
Giszes’ Improve Conn—We publish below, 
from the Yorkville (8.C.) Patriot, a brief though 
pithy correspondence between two practical far- 
mers, on @ subject of great moment to the agri- 
cultural interests. It was very happily said by 
Dean Swift, that “whoever could make two ears 
of corn, or two blades of grass to grow upon a 
spot of ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of po- 
liticians put together,” and we believe we may ac- 
cord to each of those gentlemen the full measure 
of that meed of praise, without subjecting our- 
self to the imputation of being a flatterer. 


The method of selecting his seed corn, as fol- 
lowed by Mr. Gibbes, is judicious, and we trust 
every agriculturist who raises a corn crop, will 
take counsel from the result of his experience, 
and pursue the same course... Indeed, were plan- 
ters and farmers, generally, to adopt this plan, with 
respect to the saving of their seed from the whole 
range of their several crops, we have no doubt but 
that the happiest effects would be the result of 
their labors, in their melioration and improvement. * 





ry forit to be large. In this yard there ought to 
be either a fountain or pump to supply the stock 
with water. And it will be necessary for the 
horses to have a separate trough and apartment in 
the yard, and there should also be a shed along 
the east end for the cattle to go under in stormy 
weather. 

It will be seen, thatin this barn, all the prov- 
ender necessary for the winter’s supply, whether 
of hay, straw, or grain, can be stowed away ; and 
that, from its great conveniences, all the stock 
may be fed during that period of the year, with- 
out those having charge of them being necessita- 
ted to go out of doors ; and should the precaution 
be observed, of hanging up the gears of each horse, 
on hooks to be provided for that purpose, behind 





sary in the different stables. 


Domestic animals in Europe, and particularly in 
England, have been brought to their present per- 
fection by selecting exclusively for breeding, those 
combining the best points, for the respective u- 
ses for which they were wanted; and we see no 
reason why the same law which regulates the 
economy of the animal kingdom, may not, with 
equal success, be applied to the vegetable. The 
eXperiments of Mr. Gibbes, and those of every o- 
ther gentleman who have made the trial, go to 
confirm the belief, that such would be the case, 
We therefore, are impelled to the belief, that by 
exercising due vigilance and proper care, in se- 
lecting seed corn from none but such stalks ag 


are vigorous and large in their growth ; fruitful in 


their yield, and which may have borne two ears or 








them, which should never be omitted, such as 


more of good grain ; and, by being equally careful 
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fields of Oakly farm, I will try to be able 
after to return you a stalk raised on 


in two 
the fertile fields of Busrow farm with seven ears. 
With due respect and esteem, lam yours kc. 


W. S&. Greases. OLD COL. GILL. 
Oakley Farm, Sept. 18, 1834. 
Old Friend—I have to thank you for your 
note and stalk of corn with five good ears upon it 
and must acknowledge that you can beat me with 
my own seed, and that { can shew nothing like 
it; nor could I hope'on my poor ridge of land to 
compete with your excellent farming on your flat 
bottoms—’tis now abvut 18 years since I firet be- 
to improve my corn, by selecting my seed 
from those stalks only which bore two ears; and 
the first year had difficulty to find as many stalks 
with two ears, as would give me seed; but now in 
a tolerable season, it is difficult to finda few 
stalks. even with less than two, and from that to 
three and four good ears. The peculiar quality 
of my seed has shown itself particularly this year 
when my whole crop has suffered so severely 
with drought, yet you see two ears or a struggle 
for it wherever my seed was sown; but two fields 
sown each with different seed that had been high- 
ly recommended to me, there is scarcely a double 
eared stalk to be found in either—the few there 
are I shall carefully rve and endeavor to 
improve, a8 I like the kind of grain rather better 
than that I am now cultivating. I shall preserve 
your five ears, carefully also—plant them sepa- 
rately—and next year, Deo volente, let you know 
the result—though I can hardly expect my land 
can support and bring to matusity such prolific 
offspring. Believe me as ever, with regard, 
yours, &c. WILMOT S. GIBBES. 
Old Col. Gill. . 





[From the Maine Farmer.) 
CULTURE OF ROOTS. 

Mr, Holmes :—I think that the cultivation of 
root crops as the winter food for cattle is the gol- 
den fleece of agriculture, and in no part of the 
globe can a greater profit be realized from this 
branch of husbandry than in the State of Maine, 
owing in part to our excellent grazing lands, 
which affurd an ample supply of summer food for 
cattle. I believe that the soil of our State is 
better adapted to the raising of roots than that of 
the far famed Massachusetts, and in this branch 
of husbandry we may rival England, France 
Germany or Folland; and our contiguity to the 
British Provinces will afford good markets for 
the disposal of much. of oyr surplus products, 
Intelligent farmers differ in opinion respecting 
the relative value of the different kinds of roots 
as food for cattle, One distinguished agricultu- 
rist says tlai no root within his knowledge can 


‘THE! PARMER’ AND’ GARDENER. 


Carrots, and declares that no husbandry beside 
ean keep so great'a number of cattle on 4 gree 
quantity of land-and at so little expense. 
writers claim the preference for the Mangel 
Wartzel,orroot of searcity, and think this root 
superior to all others, A ge an, no’ doubt 
an — farmer, in his address oe es 
Agricultural Society of a neighboring State, de- 
dente Potato the most valuable of any root 
cultivated in this country, and reproaches some 
of his agricultural brethren for what he calls an 
overweening fondness for English agriculture, in 
cultivating turnips when the potato offords a 
more profitable crop. 1 think that some of all 
the roots above nained should be cultivated, and 
I would not forget parsnips. This root affords 
an excellent fresh houge for cattle inthe spring. 
One eighth of an acre of land, if suitable, and 
properly tilled, will yield parsnips equal in value 
to one or two tons of prime English hay, and the 
digging of the roots in the spring will do much 
towards preparing the ground for other crops. 1 
would here observe that if Dr. Dean’s statements 
are cofrect, thisroot may be grown for a great 
number of years in succession, on the same 
ground, without deteriorating; but [ think this 
method liable to some objections. 

Much has been said of late years abont the 
culture of Silk, and I think it may be a profitable 
business, but the demand for this fabric can nev- 
er be so greatas that for the numerous products 
srising from the cultivation of roots. Beef, but- 
ter and cheese, leather, tallow, wool, mutton, 
pork, and good laboring animals may be produ- 
ced in adundance when this branch of agriculture 
shall be well understood and appreciated. 

Maine does not raise her own bread stuffs, it 
is said. Well, Mr. Editor,*the cultivation of root 
crops will help to do away this reproach. The 
farmer who mows over, we will say, 40 acres of 
land to obtain hay sufficient to keep his cattle 
througm,the winter, may appropriate one half to 
the cultivation of wheat, adopting the clover 
system if he pleases, and the remaining twenty 
acres, under a proper rotation of crops, in grass 
too, and oats, to be mowed for fodder, will 
keep a greater number of cattle than the whole 
forty acres continued in grass, and I will add 
with less labour and less expense. 


Indian corn is an expensive and frequently a 
very uncertain crop. 1 would not however dis- 
courage the cultivation of this plant on soils that 
are suitable, but I believe that the farmers of 
Maine may obtain twice or three times the nett 
profit from a given quantity of land cultivated 
with Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, carrots, or 
even potatoes, than the same quantity of land 
cultivated with corn. Shall 1 mention the im- 
mense quantity of excellent manure that the 
careful, skilful farmer may make who feeds 
his stock liberally with roots. A hint tothe wise 
is sufficient, therefore, | will say no more on this 
point. : 

By a communication to the Committee on ag- 
ricultural products of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society in the year 1821, it appears that 
Mr. Prince raised on his farm in Roxbury that 
year 656 bushels of Mangel Wurtzel, 400 bushels 





compete with the Ruta Bega. Another prefers 


carrots, 537 do. Ruta Baga, 745 bushels of pota- 
toes, and 400 bushels of turnips, besides other 
















ben renege var agrate stock on his farm. “In 
thig'it is said he finds'an ample~ profit. “Q» 
thers in different parts of th 
be treading in the same 
periment. { may here observe that this exeek 
lent: farmer resides within a 
Boston market and - os if 
tain the money and a hig 
but he prefers giving them to his cattle. Ler 
the farmers of Maine think of this, especially 
those who live at a distance from market. ‘They 
may turn all roots into clear cash with as great fae 
cility as the celebrated Mr. Prince. and muke as 
mach manure 1s |e does if they will pursue the 
same judicivus methods. a 
In Dr. Dean’s Dictionary, we have the ac* 
count of an intelligent Englishman, (travelling 
through the Northern Kingdoms of Europe for 
agricultural information,) who was assured by a 
Duteh farmer that the foundation of all good 
agriculturé was the raising of roots, as the winter 
food for cattle. If this assertion is true, the ag- 
riculture of Maine must be in itsinfancy. I have’ 
heard aged people say that when potatoes were” 
first introduced into Néw Hampshire, the 
were afraid to use them in large quantities as 
food for either man or beast; that good farmers 
thought they had done well if they raised one or 
two barrels of this root in a year; at length a 
considerable farmer raised sixty bushels, and 80 
great was the surprise of the good people of the 
granite State, that large numbers flocked togeth- 
er from considerable distances to see sixty bushi- 
els of potatoes. I would ask the question, 
whether some farmers at the present day are not 
as much frightened at Ruta Baga, mangel wurtzel, 
carrots, &c., as were the good people of N. 
Hampshire at potatoes, in days of yore. Oné 
writer says that the raising of roots for cattle is 
the great boast of the farming interest of Ehgland 
and Scotland. Another says that turnips and 
clover are the two great pillars of British agricul- 
ture. Now if the cultivation of roots has had 
such a surpassing effect on British husbandry, 
why may not the same cause produce the same 
effect on the agriculture of the State of Maine? 
Feeding cattle liberally with roots will more 
than double the value of straw and other poor 
fodder; it givesthem a keen appetite for dr 
fodder, and they will thrive better when fed wi 
roots, and a very small quantity of the coarsest 
of dry fodder, than when fed wholly with the 
best of English hay. Let the farmer feed out diy 
fodder to his cattle as sparingly as the penurious 
man who is short of hay, and give them a liberal 
quantity of roots, and they may be kept in the 
best possible thriving condition. 


Cattle, I have no doubt, desire a change of food 
as wellas the human specics. Confine a man 
to one article of food, though of an excellent 
kind, and he wil! grow tired of it---just so with 
cattle; they should not be fed wholly with dry 
fodder nor with one kind of roots, but their food 
should be varied as often as practicable. 

I will say something in regard to the keeping 
of roots through the winter for the consumption 
of cattle. If the farmer pursues this branch of 
husbandry extensively, which I verily believe his 
best interest demands, a common cellar of course 
will not hold his roots. A cheap cellar may be 
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made where the ground is 
ciently capacious to-hold all the roots necessary 
for the support of a large stock of cattle, which 
may be covered with sticks of timber of a durable 
kind, and then covered with earth sufficiently 
deep-to exclude the frost of our most severe win- 


ters. As vegetables are liable to sprout-in a cel-|they may 


lar- of too great warmth, it is a plan to have 
apipe by which a sufficiency of cold air may be 
let'in as occasion requires, and which may be 
closed if necessary in extremely cold weather ; 
thusthe farmer may govern the temperature of 
his cellar at pleasure. An entry may be append- 
ed.to one corner of the cellar, the Southerly cor- 
ner-if possible it should be, so large that one 
man may conveniently stand up and turn round 
in it, with two.doors, an outer door and an inner 
door, entering the cellar. 

i will here repeat, that I think every farmer 
should raise a number of kinds of roots for the 
feeding of his stock, and I believe that Mangel 
Wurtzel, Ruta Baga and Carrots are preferable 
to potatoes in point of profit, where the soil is 
suitable ; but if a farmer have land encumbered 
with stumps, stones, &c., he would do well to 
cultivate more potatoes and less of other roots. 


{ find that the agricultural societies of this} | 


state in offering premiums on crops have omitted 
Mangel Wurtzel—this | am very sorry to see, 
by so doing | think they have neglected a main 
article. A. Y. F. 

P. S. It may be expected that I should say 
something more in regard to the Canada thistle 
controversy. “Old Farmer,” in page 122 of the 
present volume of your paper, has an article on 
this subject, in which he animadverts rather 
strongly on my method of destroying thistles, 
He compares my method to the war of the Tro- 
jane, which no doubt was expensive and burden- 
some ; but as | stated before, my method costs 
nothing, and what is still better, by this method, 
the thistles may be mowed (when a grass 
ctopis grown,) at the time and in the manner re- 
commended by *Old Farmer.” | think this wri- 
ter can have na objections to thorough hoeing 
when Indian corn or potato ground happens to 
be infested with thistles. My plan is thorough 
culture of land when in tillage, bountiful manur- 
ing, plentiful seeding with grass seed, and mow- 
ing at the most proper time, which is about the 
time thistles are in bloom, and in rainy weather 
if possible. 

Rumford, June, 1835. 





[From the New York Farmer and American Gardener.} 
CULTIVATION OF THE Ruta BaGa. 


Mr. Epiror :—As I have been in the habit of 
cultivating the ruta baga for several years past, 
furmerly with but poor success, but latterly un- 
usually good, and believing it to be one of the 
most valuable crops that the grower of wool or 
the keeper of cattle can cultivate, I beg the liber- 
ty of communicating to the public, through your 
paper, the result of my experiments. 

1 formerly have been in the practice of sowing 
my seed in the latter part of June, and of having 
the plants to grow too thick on the ground; in 
consequence of which, I seldom obtained at the 
rate of five hundred bushels per acre; the roots 


of stones, suffi- |" My4ate practice 












tet Sm seed in | near the ruta pepe ants shoul 
ichagpers he a ot May; ink rod (OTS Ee 6 oe eh TM Beem 


tatanebeewten' as possdiba,glenting the'eseRenle 


lin three. or- four Peres greg Sap shard the 
to thin: 


planis get sufficiently large, them so that 
stand twelve or fourteen inches ; 
In this mode of ing I have obtained 
one-half acre of fand 700 bushels of roots, the 
ground being turf, turned under a few days pre- 
vious to sowing the seed ; soil, sandy loam ; sow- 
ed on the Ruta Baga, soon after the see:|. came up, 
one bushel of plaster, broadcast. 

The last season, I raised from four acres of 
Jand four thousand bushels of ruta bagas, the ac-; 
count of which stands as folluws: 











Dr. 

To use of ground, . - $16 00 
“ 4 days’ plotghing and harrowing 8 00 
% 40 loads barn manure, - 20 00 
“ 4 bushels plaster, — - --. 2-00 
& Seed, a > = Q 00 
« 4 day’s labor, planting . 75 
'% $2do. hoeing and thinning, - 24 00 
'% 2@ do. pulling and gathering, - 15 00 

$87 75 
Cr. 

By 4000 bushels ruta bagas, $400 

“ 4 acres of tops, - 24 
$424 00 
87 75 
Nett profit, $336 25 





In the foregoing estimate, I have called the 
roots worth ten cents per bushel, a price I consi- 
der them worth to fatten cattle and sheep, and the 
tops six dollars per acre; a price below what I 
should feel willing to take for them. My custom 
has been, for some seasons past, to take my lambs 
from my ewes, some time in the month of Se 
tember, and put them into my ruta baga field to 
wean. The lambs trim the tops from the roots, 
which causes them to thrive as fast or faster than 
while taking the milk from the ewes, and prepares 
them for the winter better by far than any other 
feed that I have been in the habit of trying; and 
they eat the tops from the roots so clean, that it 
supersedes the necessity of cutting with ‘an edged 
tool. 

When the tops are sufficiently eaten off, the 
roots should be pulled out of the ground and per- 
mitted to lie in the sun until the dirt is sufficient- 
ly dry to rattle off by handling. No dirt should 
be permitted to go with the roots, if it can be a- 
voided, for the dirt fills up the crevices and pre- 
vents the'circulation of air, and causes the roots 
to heat and spoil. ‘Two or three thousand bush- 
els of roots may be thrown into a cellar together, 
if dry and clear from dirt, and preserved well; 
while one hundred bushels thrown in, in a moist 
state, together with dirt sufficient to prevent the 
circulation of air, will heat and spoil in a short 
time. 

In raising seed, care should be taken that no 
cabbage, round turnip, or any root ing its 





being but small, and the tops quite too large. 


partaking 
nature, should be permitted to blossom with or 
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THE BREEDER & MANAGER. 
SS ———S = 
[From the New-York Farmer.] Shs 


Sourn-Down Suger. By Paps anigs8 og 
Albany, May. 43th, 1835. 
Mr. Minor :—Sir, from- what had been told. 
me by Mr. Bement respecting the Down 
sheep, then supposed to-be on their: from 
England in the ship. Samson, which. breed» of 
sheep [ understood had been improved with great 
care and attention by a Mr,Eliman, in England, 
and after having obtained the first prize.at Smith- 
field the year past, were now coming here to Mr.. 
R., I promised myself a treat in seeing them. 
when they should come through this place ; and: 
| intended to have sketched a likeness of the best 
of them, if there had been any choice, andhave- 
sent it to you for the Farmer; but as ill’ luc 
would have it, I was out of the city when they 
came through here. But from the: descrip 
given me by Mr. Bement, and from. what f learn- 
ed.of their history by a letter to him from, Mr. 
in- 


.. 


ienals Rete, of ———.,, their owner, yw 
clined to think they must be an important 

tion to the farming interest in this pouniy,. ie 
is, to ae nee a the breed, and 
uot suffer it to deteriorate b management. 

I am convinced, that in “4 short time, the arti- 
cles of wool, cotton and silk, will form the »per- 
manent basis of the farming interest in this coun- 
try, and the chief staples of commerce. _[ believe 
also, that any breed of animals may be improved 
or deteriorated, by Fs or bad treatment, to an 
amazing degree; and from the improvements ef- 
fected in the South-down sheep, by Mr. Ell- 
man, I think him entitled, besides his own profits, 
to at least the gratitude of the public, wherever 
his breed of sheep may extend. I think there is 
no quality which can enhance the value of rn) 
in this country more than their hardiness, in which 
from Mr. Rotch’s letter, and from the appearance 
of the sheep, as described to me by Mr. Bement, 
after a stormy passage of 50 days, they must be 
allowed to excel any other breed. ere eve 
farmer such as Mr. FI. Rotch, or his father, hardi- 
ness would not be of so much importance, as 
they would improve their sheep in that and every 
other good qualification ; but as that is not the 
case, and as a majority of them will do well, if 
they get a good breed of sheep, and do not suffer 
them to run down, it is certainly of the first im- 
portance to introduce a breed that will bear hard- 
ship; and especially, as I understand Mr. R.’s 
sheep are very respectable as to the quantity and 
quality of the wool. I hope, therefore, you will 
give them due notice. 

Cure for the phrenzy, or inflammation of the 
brain in cattle.--First lessen the quantity of blood 
by frequent bleeding, which may be repeated dai- 
ly if required, and by which the great efflux of 


ping eae 
m 0 purgative 
\Grink will be found suitable for this disease’ and 










. uber Salts, 11b; Tarturzed Antimony, 
1 se Comphonr, 3 drachane; Treacle, 4.08 
Mix aod pte the whole into a pitcher, and pour 
three pints of water upon them. en 
milk-warm ‘add }/an ounce of laudanum 
and Ange? pges = te. brick | 
drink ra ris in 
Sa hours, sf not, let one half 
jantity be given to the beast every night 













TRANSPLANTING CaBBAGES, AND OTHER 

PLANTS, 
Frdin hot-beds should be do1e when the ground 
is not wet; for, if worked in this state, it will be 
réduced to # “sort of mortar, dnd’be left hard ‘and 
full-of cracks whén ‘it becomes dry, The earth 
should be just so mofst as to be capable of being 
finely pu éd,so thatit may, whenpressed about 
‘the roots, touch them in every part and lie close 
about them; and it should be freshly dug or stir- 
red up just before the operation: Cabbages will 
live and thrive better transplanted in a fine mel- 
low and moderately moist soil, under a hot sun, 
than ‘when placed in a wet soil during rainy 
weather. Much more indeed depends on the 
mode of the operation than on the state of the 
weather. 

There are some plants, however, which are so 
tender and juicy, cucumbers and melons for in- 
stance, as to be scorched and absolutely destroy- 
ed ina hot sun. When this is the case, they 
must be shaded yey their removal, by sticking a 
broad shingle in the ground on the south side, or 
two shingles 80 as partly to inclose them, meet- 
ing at an angle on the south. 

It has been strongly recommended to dip the 
roots of young plants as soon as they are taken 
from the ground, into a mortar of soil and water 
worked together to the consistency of soft mud. 
This, by adhering to the roots, prevent their be- 
coming dry for several hours until they are trans- 
planted. 

Care should be taken that the end of the root 
is not bent when set in the ground, also that the 
plant be set as deeply as possible without burying 
the leaves—Farmers’ Reporier. 





[From the National Intelligencer. ] 
PEACH. TREES. 


? 

This modest. and beputiful tree, the parent of 
one of the most delicious. of all fruits, is, if pro- 
perly managed, perhaps the most easily cultivat- 
ed and preserved, of all fruit trees. ‘To sustain 
these observations, | mention my own experi- 
ence. On arented farm, on which I resided near 
ten years, 1 found but one good thriving peach 
tree when I took possession, and only a few 
stocks of that tree in any condition. Regarding 


it a duty which every man owes to society, to 
plant fruit trees, if in his power, I commenced 
raising the peach from the stone, and persevered 
jn that plan during nine seasons, and left a con- 
siderable number of the very finest peach trees in 
the highest state of health when | removed. 





THE FARMER AND GARDENER, 


“\ ther fact in nateral historyiof | 
heh of am mane convinced, than, 


dle or southern 


three rules were 
observ , ; s 
at. the. seed annually, so as to have 


Aat—Pla 
new plants to set out annually; or what is much 
better, plant the seed where the tree is to stand. 

2d—Whenever the tree commences to decay, 
cut it down as near the ground as possible. , 

$d—Plant the peach tree in your best soil, and 
work the ground around where it stands. . 

In the public prints we see thia season, from 
all quarters, accounts of the destruction of the 
peach tree by the frosts of last winter. In some 
cases the body of the tree is said to be killed 
while the roots are living. - va 

The peach tree is evident a native ofa. much 
warmer climate than that of the central United 
States, In Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida, I 
have seen it in flower, and in leaf partially, at eve- 
ry winter month. It is of course in the southern 
section of the United States an imperfect ever- 
green. In all situations and climates where | 
have seen it growing, from N. lat 29 deg. to 45 
deg. it isa tender tree, and demands care; but 
with care and skill, there is no other tree which 
yields to man a more grateful and certain return. 

Similar to all organized beings, when wounded 
by any adverse cause, the peach tree exerts the 
principles of life, or more distinctly the principles 
of self-preservation, and in the very case of inju- 
ry by frost, this operation of nature becomes so 
striking as to arrest attention from the most casu- 
al observer. In the National Intelligencer of 
May 28th, (1835), quoting from the Wyoming 
Republican, I have read the following : 


“A few weeks since we mentioned that the 
peach trees in this neighbor!;ou were generally 
killed by the coldness of the winter. _ Upon close 
examination, WE FIND THE ROOTS OF THE TREES 
ARE ALIVE, AND SOME OF THE LIMBS OF MANY 
ARE PUTTING OUT LEAVES; THOUGH IN GENE- 
RAL THE TOPS ARE DEAD.” 


Now, from actual experience, I am fully con- 
vinced, that if those trees, the roots of which are 
alive, and exerting their resources to. save the 
branches, were relieved by amputation of the 
whole tree, to within one, two or three inches of 
the ground, that numerous fine healthy young 
stems would be seen rising, and which in two, 
or at most three years, would be loaded with 
fruit. ‘This statement is made from actual expe- 
riment, within twenty miles from your office, and 
never failed in a single instance. The preserva- 
tion of the trees in this case is very greatly en- 
hanced by- keeping the ground loose and clear of 
weeds near the roots. 

Let me, in conclusion, say to the farmer, plant 
the seed of the peach annually, keep the ground cul- 
tivated around the root, and when by any means 
the stock is found in a decaying state, cut itaway, 
and leave the root to expend its resources on the 
production of new scions, and one of the most 
ornamental: trees and most delicious fruits may be 
secured with almost unerring certainty. 

A TRAVELLER. 


[The above is from a practical gentleman, well 





known to the editors.|}—Vat Int. 
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« CANADA. PLUMS |. - 
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“The plom trees all over this section. of the aia, 


i ‘the mid-| and in the adjoinipg. Vi : 
hese seein io aay. aa si and in th sdicining parte of ermont, present 9 


most , The fruit at this point, 
of the season, unless injured in some way, should; 
be about the size of a pea, perhaps not so large;, 
But the fruit.every where presents a most unnatu-: 
ral size, pregenting rather the appearance of green’ 
lemons than any thing else we can remember,, 


-| swollen, wrinkled, and puffed up, some long, othe: 


ers round, an inch long and nearly as thick ; = 
are of a bright green or yellow color, tinged with. 
a beautiful scarlet on the outside, while they.are, 


| completely empty within. This fruit—the large, 


red plum~-in the natural course of vegetation,: ise 
at this time, as we remarked, about the size. of a 
pea ; and those who have plum trees, as there ate. 
many on the Connecticut, are exceedingly pugey 
zled to account for this state of things. _We. had 

a branch brought to this office from Cornish whieh» 
really has a very curious and singular appéaranees! 
We are informed the trees have some ten. yearsi 
back suffered in the same way, but the canse.is av 
mystery. Nothing like a worm is to be found in. 
the swollen fruit.—Claremont National Eagle. 
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MISCELLAENOUS. 


IMPROMPTU ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS}’ 
The following beautiful and just lines were! 
composed by a gentleman of this city, on'see-" 
ing the annunciation, in the late foreign news, of, 
the death of Mrs. Felicia Hemans, who died in 
Dublin, Ireland, on the 18th May last. The 
name of this truly gifted woman is familiar to most 
American readers---the moral beauty, and gentle, 
though elevated, feeling, which was breathed 
through every line of her poetry, rendered her 
|not only beloved at home, but every where else, 
where the melody of her song was heard. It,has, 
been very happily and chastely said of her by ay 
highly distinguished cotemporary, that she was 
“the daughter of song”---one ‘ ; 


“Whose gentle breast, 
Was like the snow on Rona’s crest"? 


in its purity; but unlike that snow, it was warm 
with the softest and tenderest feelings.” 





“” 


Truer 
or more graphic words never fell from the pen of 


a writer! She deserved every thing that is said of 


her, for she combined in her own character all that: 
was excellent in our nature; and the subjoined 
lines, in the language of eloquence and piety, 
speak but the praises which is due to her own 
rare merits and exemplary virtues : 


“Joy !—joy !”—cried an angel of light, 

As winging her way, through the realms of air, 
She hitherward sped, in her dazzling flight, 

Her message of mercy and love to bear. 

“There's joy in the radiant hosts of heaven, 

“The word hath been spoken and eager I fly, 

“To welcome a spirit whose sins are forgiven, 

‘And bid her repair to her home on high. 

‘No longer pent up in thy prison of clay, 

“Sister soul, shalt thou dwell from thy kindred afar ;: 
“But released, thou shalt speed on thy trackless way, 
‘*And bask in the beams of each radiant star. ’ 
“‘No longer on earth, amid sorrows and. pains, 
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“ Art thou, loved one, 


‘Art thou, Joved Felicia, permitted to dwell, 
$ ; to maker, thou, i 


-. As thus spoke the herald, her mission was o'er; 
* “To the sou! of the blest one, the message was. given, 
And the heart of sweet !!emans now flutters no more, 
Her spirit's glad advent is welcoin’d in Heaven, 


. ruth is the basis of all other virtues, and he 
who does not hold it beyond all price--who 
would not adhere to it, through every vicissitude 
and every peril—who would not cherish itas the 
anchor of his hope, is lost to the impulses of 
honor and self-respect. It being the foundation 
of every other human attribute worthy of appre- 
ciation, it follows as a natural consequence, that 
if it be abstracted, the whole moral ture 
falls to the ground. The individual, therefore, 
who can so far forget himself as to give utterance 
to. falsehood, is more an object of abhorrence 
than of pity, and though we may deplore as men, 
the existence in his breast of that depravity; 
which may have reduced him to a level so revolt- 
ing to our nature, we cannot without doing vio- 
lence to our principles lend him our sympa- 
thy. Hence then every parent should feel himself 
imperiously called upon by every endearing con- 
sideration, to Leach his children the value of truth 
from their earliest lispings. Its beauty should be 
daily exhibited before their eyes, not only in par- 
ental precepts; but to these should be superadded, 
the force, of example. For he, who teaches, 
should illustrate, by his own good deeds, his be- 
lief in the excellence of the doctrines he may de- 
sire to inculcate, as without practice, professions 
become ridiculous in the sight of others, if not 
positively pernicious in their tendency upon pri- 
vate and public morals. Professions without 
practice, is like faith without works, deficient in 
the evidence of their sincerity, that most essential 
ingredient in their composition, and which alone, 
can impart dignity to human actions, sanctify 
human motives, and adorn the human charac- 
ler. 








Rick Deuicacigs.---.4 rich rice pudding.--- 
Boil half a pound of rice in water with a little 
salt, till quite tender, drain it dry. Mix. it with 
the yolks and whites of four eggs, a quarter of a 
pint of cream with two ounces of butter melted 
into it, four ounces of beef suet or marrow, finely 
spread, three-quarters of a pound of currants, two 
spoonfuls of brandy, one of peach water or nut- 
meg and lemon peel; when well mixed, puta 
paste round the edge, and fill the dish; slices of 
candied orange, lemon, or citron, if approved.--- 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Savory rice.---Wash and pick some rice, stew 
itvery gentty ina smell quantity of veal or rich 
matton broth, with an onion, a blade of mace, 
pepper and salt; when swelled, but not boiled to 
mash, dry it on the shallow end of a seive before 
the fire, and either serve it dry, or put it in the 
middle of a dish, and pour the gravy round, hav- 
ing heated it. ° 

Besides the above, it is a good food for children; 
and it may also be used for the thickening of 
soups, custards, pies, &c. 





Spruce Beer.---Take three gallons of water, 
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table spoonful of essence of spruce, an 
quantity of.ginger---mix well together with 
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Foreion ApsTRAcT, 

Intelligence from, Paris to the 5th of June has 
been received; nothing decisive with respect to 
the bill for the payment of the American indemni- 
ties has taken place. The committee of the 
Chamber of Peers ; made their report on the 4th 
June; but had been postponed to the 11th.. We 


in 24 hours. It is @ palatable; wholesome bever- 


rsee nothing to change our belief that it will final- 


ly pass. The House of Peers were engaged in the 
trial of the Lyons insurgents. The French gov- 
ernment had not disposed of the call fur interven- 
tion. in behalf of the queen of Spain; and it is 
said that the ministers are divided on the question. 
The information from the other European pow- 
ers are wholly unimportant. 

Mezico.—Many of the states of Mexico have 
declared in favor of a limited Monarchy with San- 
ta Anna at its head. So much for the revolutions, 
counter-revolutions, and oceans of blood; that 
have crimsoned her soil in the struggle of her 
people for liberty. The words of the late John 
Randolph—“that you might as well attempt to 
build a seventy-four out of fir wood, as to make 
Republicans out of the Mexicans and their South 
American neighbors”—seem no longer a prophe- 
cy. — 

Still Later —Another arrival brings Paris pa- 
pers to the 12th and Bordeaux papers to the 
14th June, both inclusive. The packet Ship 
Isaac Classon, did not, however, leave the latter 
port until the 16th, and had a communication 
with the shore on the 15th, on which day the 
Captain reports that his Broker came on board, 
ans! informed him that the indemnity bill had pas- 
sed the Chamber of Peers, by a large majority, 
precisely in the form in which it was reported.— 
We take it for granted that it passed in the shape 
it came from the Chamber of Deputies, though 
this is but conjecture. If so, the clause requir- 
ing the “explanation,” is retained—but this is no 
stumbling block in our eyes; we believe the only 
explanation which ever will be, has already been 
given, and we believe it will be considered satis- 
factory. But whether or no—this we are certain 
of—the people of this country will never consent 
to let a foreign power interfere between them and 
the chief Magistrate: however they may differ a- 
mong themselves, foreign intrusion will always be 
hailed as the signal to rally as one man. 

The three other parties to the quadruple treaty, 
to wit, England, France and Portugal, have ar- 
ranged the question of intervention it is under- 
stood, in favor of the queen of Spain. Should 
this tarn out to be the case, the career of Don 
Carlos and his troops will be a short one in 
Spain. 

Marxets.—Liverpool June 8. Cotion—up- 
lands 10d a 124d; Orleans 9 5-8 a 14d a 14}; 
Alabama 9 5-8d a 18d. Sea Island 23d a 28d— 
market depressed early part of the week and de- 
clined fully $-8d; but the demand increased to- 
wards the close and the decline was regained. 
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i Be ies Summary. 

Mr. Ro - Stewart, a wealthy gentleman 
residing in the precinets of the city of Philadel- 
phia, was on Monday week last, attempted to be 
assassinated by an African servant whom he had 
brought with him to.this country from Trinidad 
de Cuba, where he had been American Consul. 
Having bought him there at a cost of $600; on 
being about to return to this country, he emanci-’. 
pated him, and gave him his choice either to re- 
main, or to. accompany him to Phi ins He. 
chose the latter, and has been a confidential ser- 
vant in the family, on hire, ever since. For some 
offence he sought revenge on Monday evening, 
while his master lie asleep, by laying open his 
head with an axe, This brutal outrage so “in+: 
creased the mob who gathered about the premises, 
that they made indiscriminate assaults upon all 
coloured persons who chanced to pass, and alti- 
mately proceeded to attack the houses in the sub- 
urbs of the city oeeupied by that class of people, 
setting fire to one of the buildings, and opposing 
the firemen in their efforts to extinguish it.— 
Several: persons were severely wounded,-and o- 
thers beaten and otherwise maltreated. These 
occurrences are to be regretted, and still the more 
80, as the summary administration of justice seems 
to be growing into fashion in our country, to the 
disgrace of our institutions, and to the destruction 
of public morale, the peace and quiet of the com- 
munity and the supremacy of the laws. 

Large sales of U. S. Bank stock have been 
made in N. York, at 1104 per cent. dividend off. 

The'estate of Mrs. Ann Rogers late of Phila- 
delphia, deceased, was sold on the 3d and 4th 
July at auction. It consisted of 1211 lots and 
brought $669,310. 

Lt. J. M. Berrien of the U: S. Army who has 
just concluded a survey of the route of a railroad 
from Detroit to Lake Michigan has made a report . 
highly favorable to the undertaking. To our 
western brethren we say go on with your work, 
for every good road adds additional tenacity to 
the element which binds us together as a great 
common brotherhood. 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. 


Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, b 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, 
Baltimore and North streets. 


U. 8. Bank, eeccccccess Dar 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do 
Other Branches..++-+**++d0 Bank of Virginia,......+++-d0 
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Bank of the Valley,.... 
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New York City, ......-4a 
New York State,... .2 
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VALUABLE STOCK FOR SALE: 

FULL-BRED Durham short horn yearling BULL, 

a very superior animal;a 7-8 blood, same age; also 

two ‘COWS, 4 years old, 3-4 blood, in calf by a full-bred 

Bull. Pedigrees given in full. Applications for any of 

the above cattle to be made to the Editor of the Farmer 




















and Gardener, by whom the terms will be made known. | hand 
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FEQNG LBS. fine quality LUCERNE or FRENG 
or 
S00 Soven sree seen cor ee 
valuable grasses which hasas yet been introduced 
ee -¢ ane a can be recomme! 
i rticu to of soiling, 
ie fit for the coythe fally two: wethe before the ao 
Red Clover, and can be advantageously cut several 
in the course of 2 season. Persons sowing this sp 
of Clover, should also sow with it half a bashel- of fgg 
or some other grain to the acre, so as to protect it 
weeds the first year. or until it attains ite wonted 
and becomes sufficiently matted to smother the 
The we seed sown to the acre is 18lbs. = ° ~ 
ALSO, a CLOVER, or Trifolium Incatam 
tom, a very ear possessing many ad Agr 
St. FOIN, and BURNET GRASS soed, iy 


spoken of for culture io high, dry soils, as improvers 
land—which, wien eo 


: RUTA BAGA TURNIP, WHITE FLAT, YER 
LOW BULLOCK, EARLY DUTCH, end many 
sorts, all of the best varieties of Turaip Seeds, for 
and garden culture, are confidently recommended ag 
the very first quality, being selected with great care, 
due regard paid to their freshness. ‘ 
, R. SINCLAIR, Jr... 


At Seed Store connected with this 
June 2. - " Oe 





seed, just received and forsale. Apply to 
June 16th. SINCLAIR & MOORE: 


BAKEWELL SHEEP. 
NQUIRIES have been made of the editor of this px 
per at what prices a moderate number of 
sheep, of pure blood and approved forms can be p 
. Persons having such to dispose of, will please 
dress the editor a letter post paid, stating age 
number, which they. may be willing to se 
RICE MEAL. 
| ae sale a few kegs (containing 40lbs) of nicely 
Tey 





ufactured rice meal, a delicious and w 

cle. Apply to SINCLAIR & MOO 
May Light stregt. 

DEVON COW AND CALF. 


OR sale, a first rate DEVON COW, five years old 

this spring, of the best blood and most beautiful 

form. She is altogether one of the most perfect animal 

of her kind, and is in Calf to a first rate Devon Bull. She 

has also by her side a BULL CALF, two months 

equal in all respects to any other calf of his kind, 

. The price of the two animals is $200, and 

will be delivered in Baltimore. Address 

LI. ene Philadelphia. 
t. 





June 9th, 1835. 











ose at SI — 
FOR SALE, 
A TWO years old three-fourths Devon BULL. He 
is of fine form and medium size—he has been fed as 
dry cattle usually are.” Having no use for him, his price 


will be very low. 
June 9th. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 


DALE’S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 
T HE subscriber now offers to the agriculturists a new 

and decidedly superior variety of Turnip, originat- 
ed by R. Dale, Esq. an intelligent farmer, near Edinburgh, 
Scotland; it was-obtained by unwearied attention in cross- 
ing the Swedish or Ruta Baga Turnip; it is superior in 
size and flavor to the Ruta Baga; is closer and finer in 
texture; it is as rapid in its growth as the white Flat Tur- 
nip. In fact, it includes the great desideratum in the se- 
lection of a proper variety of the Turnip which is to 
obtain the genie possible weight at a given expense of 
manure. This Variety seems to be more adapted to this 
end than any other sort introduced; it will be found su- 

ior in quality to any of the White Field Turnips, and 

owe longer than any of them, and very near as long: as 
the Ruta Baga—the color is yellow--the shape oblong. 
Price 25 cents per ounce. e season for sowing is at 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 








from e distarice must be post paid. 


Sine Sot 


At Sinclair & Moore’s Maryland Agricultural Repository. 
June. 30th. , 








TERMS OF THIS PAPER. 


1. Price five dollars annum, payable in advanes 
& When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub 
scriber with his receipt. 

2. The manner of payment which is preferable to any 
other for distant subscribers, is by check or draft on some 
responsible party here, or else by remittance of a current 
bank note ; and to obviate all objection to mail transmis 
sion, the conductors assume the risk. 

3. Subscriptions are always charged BY THE YEAR, and. 
never for ashorter term. When once sent to a subscrib- 
er the paper will not be discontinued (except at the dis 
cretion of the publishers) without a special order, on.,rer, 
ceipt of which, a discontinuance will be entered, to ta 
effect aT THE END of the current year of subscription. 

4. Subscribers may receive the work by mail either ia 
weekly numbers, or in monthly or quarterly portions; of 
else in a volume (ending in May annually), h 

pressed, half bound and Fottered (to match with the Ame- 
rican Farmer) by such conveyance as they may direct: 
but the $5 must in all these cases be paid in advance. ** 
@*Apvertisements relating to any of the subjects of 
this paper will be i 





once at one dollar per 
or at that rate for more than asquare, nd fe ball that 
rate for each repetition. 
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